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Henri Bergson, Realist 


1859 - 1941 


BY LAURA ABBOTT DALE 


On January 4th last, word came from Paris of the death 
of the great philosopher, Henri Bergson. M. Bergson, who 
was of Anglo-Jewish parentage, declined exemption from 
the public registration of all Jews in occupied France which 
the Petain Government offered him. On a bitter cold day 
in middle December he rose from his sick bed, and clad 
in only his dressing gown and slippers, he stood in line 
for several hours before the registration office. He was 
81 years old and had been a semi-invalid for some years. 
This exposure was too much for his frail frame and wan- 
ing physical vitality. Pulmonary congestion ensued and 
a few weeks later he died. The manner of his death was 
entirely in keeping with a life of the highest spiritual and 
intellectual integrity. Feeling, thinking, acting as he had 
throughout life, he could not have done otherwise. He had 
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also voluntarily given up his honorary chair at the College 
of France, although the Nazi-dominated government had 
invited him to remain because of his “literary and artistic 
services” to the French nation. 


Whatever his future place in philosophy may be, it is un- 
deniable that he wielded an influence as great as any other 
thinker since the days of Kant. He fully accepted all the 
contemporary findings of science, — indeed he had an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of biology, physiology, psychology 
and entomology and through his actual study in some of 
these fields he became dissatisfied with the mechanistic ten- 
dencies of his time. He formulated a philosophy which left 
to us a rational ground for belief in ourselves as free per- 
sonalities and in our survival of bodily death. 


In most critical evaluations of Bergson’s work, his so- 
called mysticism and his alleged assaults upon the suprem- 
acy of reason have been stressed. It is indeed true that he 
pointed out the limitations of the intellect and the impor- 
tance to life of instinct and intuition, but no philosopher 
was more matter-of-fact and logical than Bergson in facing 
all the manifold phenomena which are found in Nature. 
He is thought of by many as an anti-intellectualist. On 
our view, this estimation of him is untrue. He represents, 
not a restriction, but an extension of the intellect, and his 
constant effort was to apply intellectual procedure towards 
an understanding of instinct and intuition. 


In his opinion, facts were paramount and those who find 
in his work only an apotheosis of intuition and mysticism 
mistake the true substance and solidity behind his theories. 
We feel this point cannot be too much stressed. He never 
tired of saying that a philosophy worthy of the name must 
be founded on fact, observation and empirical evidence: 
“Today, in the full efflorescence of scientific development, 
we see the finest arguments in the world come to grief in 
the face of a single experiment. Nothing can resist facts.”* 


E *Two Sources of Morality and Religion. 
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Bergson was always interested in what was “concrete” 
at the heart of every philosophical and psychological prob- 
lem and it was by no means his method to proceed by pure 
speculation. In his opinion philosophy like science could 
only progress by casting overboard all a-priori notions and 
universal systems, and instead devoting its attention to 
specific problems, each of which, through its very nature, 
demands to be studied from its own particular point of view. 
He had a natural bent for the experimental sciences and 
after a brilliant career at the Lycée Condorcet, he hesitated 
for some years between literature and science. 


He had an outstanding gift for mathematics and his 
solution of a difficult geometrical problem, which was first 
published in the Annales de Mathématiques in 1878, ex- 
cited the admiration of the professional mathematicians 
of that time. He had several years of medical training and 
did some practical research in the field of the various types 
of aphasias (loss of memory of words). Later his obser- 
vations were borne out by the clinical findings of some 
pathological anatomists in France (notably Pierre Marie 
and his pupils ).* 

Many doctors toward the end of the nineteenth century 
said that “it was pure madness” for Bergson to work in 
this field but later their opinion changed and some even 
went so far as to say that he must be a neurologist of 
genius, since he had discerned the truth about aphasia 


from examining documents which had distorted the true 
clinical picture. 


In his great work, Matter and Memory (1896), he en- 
tered into a detailed discussion of the mind-body relation- 
ship. He defended the view that the body is the tool or in- 
strument of life, and not a mechanism which causes or de- 
termines it. By an examination of psycho-physical experi- 
ments, mainly in his chosen field of aphasia, he refuted 
the theory which, in the name of science, holds that the 





*These findings may well have been modified by more recent scientific 
¢xperimentations. 
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brain secretes consciousness and that memories are stored 
in the brain cells as though recorded on phonograph rec- 
ords. He disputed the right of science to lay down final 
conclusions as to man’s place in nature. He held that we 
must regard the brain not from the point of view of knowl- 
edge but from the point of view of action, the function of 
the brain being to call forth the appropriate motor re- 
sponses to form a frame for the memories. He shows, with 
a clear application to detail and clinical cases, that we may 
consider a brain lesion as attacking not the memories them- 
selves but simply the ability of the brain to evoke the mem- 
ory and provide a suitable framework of motor-response 
for it. On this view we could not consider memory in its 
essence as being physical; rather we would have to regard 
it as an affirmation of the life of the spirit. 


In regard to Matter and Memory, Bergson himself has 
given us some information which will be of value to us in 
estimating his point of view. He said: “I set myself this 
problem — what can modern physiology and pathology 
teach us about the time-honored question of the mind-body 
relationship, when the learner is without prejudice and de- 
termined to forget every speculation that he has already 
entertained on the subject, and is also determined to set 
aside in the pronouncements of scientific men all that is 
not purely a statement of facts.” Isn’t this a realist speak- 
ing? He continues: “The literature of aphasia is enormous 
and I took 5 years to consider it. Then I arrived at this 
conclusion — that between the psychological fact and its 
substratum in the brain there must be a relation answering 


to not one of the ready-made concepts offered by philosophy 
for our use.” 


Probably his most famous and widely read book was 
Creative Evolution, published in 1907. Even his bitterest 
critics could not deny its brilliance and beautiful lucidity 
even though they rejected its content. But his influence 
cannot be measured by the conscious acceptance or rejection 
of his specific doctrines. It would be hard to say just how 
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much influence his work has had, and will have, on contem- 
porary thought. A school of biologists, (Hans Driesch, 
William McDougall and others) certainly have been, and 
are, influenced even today by his conceptions. Some of 
his metaphors and terms have become part of our language 


and life — the nearly untranslatable “élan vital” for in- 
stance. 




















That he has many critics, both serious and bitterly 
supercilious, is undeniable and as an example of the latter 
let us take Bertrand Russell, the self-styled rationalist- 
realist in contemporary philosophy. But to us, realism, 
which we have used to characterize Bergson, means some- 
thing quite different, and we hope the following quotations 
will shed some light on our point. Lord Russell, in his 
Sceptical Essays* says, “A great part of Bergson’s phi- 
losophy is merely traditional mysticism expressed in slightly 
novel language — in this part of his philosophy (Space- 
time) apart from the phraseology, Bergson has- added 
nothing to Plotinus. The invention of the phraseology cer- 
tainly shows great ability, but it is that of the company- 
promoter rather than that of the philosopher . . . He con- 
nects (in Creative Evolution) ‘intuition’ with the instincts 
of animals; he suggests that intuition is what enables the 
solitary wasp Ammophilia to sting the larva in which it lays 
tts eggs exactly so as to paralyze it without killing it. The 
instance is unfortunate, since Dr. and Mrs. Peckham have 
shown that this poor wasp 1s no more unerring than a mere 
man of science with his blundering intellect.t This gives a 
flavor of modern science to Bergson’s doctrines and enables 
him to adduce zodlogical instances which make the unwary 


think that his views are based upon the latest results of 
biological research.” 













































































The reader of Lord Russell’s searching commentary, 
not knowing the original Bergson chapter, would believe 
that Bergson had adduced theories from faulty data and 










*W. W. Norton, 1928. 
fItalics mine. 
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that he had in fact been ignorant of the latest findings 
about the behavior of the Ammophilia. But if we suspect 
that even an eminent rationalist may at times overlook the 
truth in his emotional dislike for and zeal to discredit any 
world outlook but his own, we will turn to page 172-173 


of Creative Evolution and find there what Bergson actually 
said. 


“The Ammophilia Hirsuta gives nine successive strokes 
of its sting upon the nine nerve centers of its caterpillar, 
and then seizes the head and squeezes it in its mandibles, 
enough to cause paralysis without death. The general 
theme is the necessity of paralyzing without killing; the 
variations are subordinated to the structure of the victim 
on which they are played. No doubt the operation is not 
perfect. It has been recently shown, (then a foot-note giving 
as the source — Peckham, Wasps, SOLITARY AND SOCIAL, 
1905) that the Ammophilia sometimes kills the caterpillar 


instead of paralyzing it and that sometimes also it paralyzes 
it incompletely. But, because instinct, like intelligence, is 
fallible, because it also shows individual deviations, it does 
not at all follow that the instinct of the Ammophilia has 


been acquired, as has been claimed by tentative intelligent 
ex periments.”* 


We need not quote further to make clear our point. 
Bergson did not reason, as Russell later insinuated he did, 
from faulty data. He was perfectly well aware of the limita- 
tions of instinct in the wasp. One can only think that 
Russell deliberately falsified Bergson’s thought in order to 
discredit him and his philosophy. Incidently Bergson’s 
knowledge of biology and zoology was a great deal sounder 
than Russell would have us believe. The famous naturalist, 
Sir J. Arthur Thomson, president of the Royal Physical 
Society of Edinburgh, spoke about Bergson as a biologist 
in highly flattering terms in a lecture to that society in 1912 
and further stated that Bergson was much more conversant 
with biology than many of his critics. 


*Italics mine. 
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Lord Russell ends the section of his chapter which deals 
with Bergson in saying: “At bottom Bergson’s appeal is 
to mystical faith, not to reason, but into regions where faith 
is above logic, we cannot follow him.” 


Neither can we follow the one who would lead us into 
regions where faith is above logic, but we sometimes won- 
der who in the trend of present-day thought represents 
faith and who represents logic. Lord Russell, disdaining 
intellectual honesty in summarizing Bergson’s ideas, leans 
heavily on faith — the faith of the scientific materialist 
that determinism has the final word to say about all living 
things and even about the inner world of consciousness. 


On the other hand, Bergson’s cosmology was broad 
enough to include every category of fact, even the facts of 
that step-daughter of science, psychical research. Here we 
wish to stress the relationship of Bergson to this branch of 
abnormal psychology—their mutual relationship, if we may 
express it thus — for it seems probable that Bergson was. 
influenced by the work of the S.P.R., and at the same time 
his philosophy, so widely read the world over, softened a 


little the climate of public opinion in regard to psychical 
research. 


He had for years read with great interest the Proceed- 
ings of the S.P.R. and in 1913 he accepted the Presidency 
of that Society, thus adding another illustrious name to its 
already distinguished list of presidents. His Presidential 
Address is a model of clarity and logic and his analysis of 
the problem of chance in evaluating spontaneous telepathic 
experiences is so fascinating that we will quote extensively 
from it. He begins by telling of a dinner-party at which he 
had some conversation with a famous French doctor. This 
doctor told Bergson about a veridical hallucination experi- 
enced by a woman of his acquaintance—a woman in whose 
word he had complete confidence. It seems her husband 
had been killed on the battle-field. At the moment of his 
death she had a vision of the scene which, according to the 
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narrator, was entirely veridical in every detail. However, 
the doctor did not consider this as evidence of telepathy or 
clairvoyance. He argued that countless women the world 
over dream that their husbands are dying or dead, when 
in fact they are perfectly well. The veridical dreams are 
remembered; the ones not borne out by actual events are 
soon forgotten. If one made a statistical analysis of all 
such cases, he claimed, one would soon see that the so-called 
veridical visions are only the work of chance. As a matter 
of fact even today this form of the chance explanation is 
frequently put forward by the unwary to account for spon- 
taneous telepathic experiences. But it seems that Bergson 


makes short shrift of it, and I now translate his actual 
words: 


“When we left the table, a young girl who had been lis- 
tening came to me and said, ‘It seems to me that Dr. X 
didn’t reason quite clearly just now. I don’t know exactly 
what the flaw is in his argument, but I think there must be 
one’ — Yes, indeed, there was a flaw and a serious one. 
The young girl was right and the learned medical man was 
wrong. He shut his eyes to all that was concrete in the 
phenomenon. He reasoned thus: — If one dreams that a 
relative is dead or dying, it is either true or false — the 
person either does an effective job of dying, or he doesn’t 
die at all. Consequently, if the dream is veridical, one must, 
to be sure that it is not a chance effect, compare the number 
of cases known to be veridical with the number known to 
be false! — He didn’t see that the apparent force of his 
argument was based on his having substituted the descrip- 
tion of a living, concrete scene—the officer at a given mo- 
ment, a given place, with such and such soldiers around 
him — with a sterile and abstract formula: ‘the woman 
was dreaming true, not false.’ Indeed, if we accept trans- 
position into the abstract, we must then also compare in 
abstracto the number of true cases with the false; we may 


well find that there are more false than true and the doctor 
will be right. 
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“But, this abstraction neglects just what is essential in 
the dream — the complete picture as the woman saw it, 
and which was identical with an actual scene far distant 
from her. Do you imagine that an artist, painting 
a battle-field, depending on his unaided imagination, could 
be so well served by chance that he would find on his canvas 
a portrait of the real soldiers who actually were taking part 
that day in the battle in the very attitudes in which the 
painter depicted them? Obviously not. The calculation 
of probabilities to which the doctor made appeal, would 
show us that it was impossible — impossible because a 
scene in which definite persons are found in definite atti- 
tudes, is an absolutely unique thing of its kind; impossible 
because a human face, even taken alone, is absolutely 
unique ; and consequently each person, — even more a whole 
scene, can be broken down into an infinite number of inde- 
pendent details. Thus it would require an infinite number 
of coincidences for chance to have created the imaginary 
scene, which reproduced exactly the real scene. In other 
words, it is mathematically impossible that a scene stemming 
entirely from the imagination of the painter could repro- 
duce exactly a given section of an actual battle-field. Now, 
the woman who dreamed of the battle-field may be com- 
pared to the painter — her imagination created a picture. 
If this picture was a reproduction of the actual scene, it 
follows that she must have been in communication with that 
scene, or with the mind of one who had a perception of it. 
I have no need to make a comparison of the veridical cases 
with the non-veridical; statistics have nothing to do with 
the matter; even one case is enough as long as I consider 
all the concrete points in it. That is why, if I could have 
discussed it with the doctor, I would have said — ‘I don’t 
know if the story that was told to you is actually true, I 
can’t be sure that the woman of whom you spoke actually 
had an exact vision of the scene taking place at a distance 
from her; but if this point were proved to me; if I could 
be sure that the features of even one soldier unknown to 
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her and present at the scene, appeared to her as it actually 
was, well then, even if it were proved that there had been 
thousands of false visions and that there had never been a 
single other veridical hallucination, I would claim that 
telepathy, or whatever you want to call that which enables 
us to perceive objects and scenes outside the normal range 


of our senses, had been rigorously and definitely estab- 
lished.” 


“M. Bergson,” once wrote Santayana, “is at bottom an 
apologist for very old human prejudices, an apologist for 
animal illusion . . . he is afraid of the intellect and of the 
possible discoveries of science.” As we know, Mr. Santay- 
ana has no liking for psychic research and we wonder if he 
branded Bergson as an apologist for “animal iliusion” be- 
cause Bergson accepted the reality of extra-sensory modes 
of perception. As for the “very old human prejudices”, they 
would seem to be, in the opinion of some of us, rather better 
exemplified in Mr. Santayana and Lord Russell. 


Let us now contrast the opinion of William James, who 
is also no doubt thought of as an apologist for animal illu- 
sion by Russell and Santayana, because of his life-long in- 
terest in and connection with psychic research. James said 
(of Creative Evolution): “Bergson’s resources in the way 
of erudition are remarkable, and in the way of expression 
they are simply phenomenal. . . If anything can make hard 
things easy to follow, it is a style like Bergson’s. It is a 
miracle, and he is a real magician. Open Bergson, and new 
horizons open on every page you read. It (Creative Evo- 
lution) tells of reality itself, instead of reiterating what 
dusty-minded professors have written about what other 
previous professors have thought. Nothing in Bergson is 
shop-worn or at second-hand.” Again, reviewing the same 
work held in such scorn by Russell, James said: “It seems 
to me that nothing is important in comparison with that 
divine apparition. It is a marvel, a real wonder in the his- 
tory of philosophy, making, if I mistake not, an entirely 
new era in respect of matter... A rich river that never 
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roams or runs thin, but steadily and firmly proceeds with 
its banks full to the brim.” 


Bergson’s interest in psychical research continued to 
grow from the time that he was president of the S.P.R. 
The concluding pages of his last published work, Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion, are concerned with it 
and so to speak represent his mature and final conclusions 
about human life and its destiny. I quote it nearly in full.* 
(Page 301 et seq.) 


“We have seen how the talent of invention, assisted by 
science, put unsuspected energies at man’s disposal. We 
were alluding here to physico-chemical energies, and to a 
science that was concerned with matter. But what about 
things spiritual? Has spirit been scientifically investigated 
as thoroughly as it might have been? Do we know to what 
results such investigation might lead? Science attended first 
to matter; for three whole centuries it had no other object 
... We have given the reasons for this on another occasion. 
(See Presidential Address to the S.P.R.). We have indi- 
cated why the scientific study of matter preceded that of 
the spirit .. . Nor was it desirable, indeed, to begin by the 
science of the spirit; it would not have attained, unaided, 
the precision, the rigour, the demand for proof, which have 
spread from geometry to physics, to chemistry, to biology, 
until such time as they might rebound on to the science of 
the spirit. And yet, on the other hand, it has certainly suf- 
fered to some extent from coming so late. For human in- 
telligence has thus been left time to get scientific support 
for, and thus invest with unquestionable authority, its habit 
of looking at things as if they all occupied so much space, of 


explaining everything in terms of matter . . . Suppose that 
we take the relation of the body to the soul. The confusion 
is grave .. . It has diverted science from the observation 


of certain facts, or rather it has prevented certain sciences 
from being born, causing them to be excommunicated be- 





*The Two Sources of Morality and Religion by Henri Bergson, translated 
by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1935. 
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forehand in the name of I know not what dogma. For it 
was agreed that the material accompaniment of mental 
activity was its equivalent; every reality being supposed to 
have its basis in space, nothing more is to be found in the 
mind, so they said, than what a superhuman physiologist 
could read in the corresponding brain. Note that this thesis 


is a pure metaphysical hypothesis, an arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of facts. ... 


“The brain is the organ of attention to life. In a word, 
our brain is intended neither to create our mental images 
nor to treasure them up; it merely limits them, so as to 
make them effective . . . If these mechanisms get out 
of order, the door which they kept shut opens a little way; 
there enters in something of a ‘without’ which may be a 
‘beyond’. It is with these abnormal perceptions that psy- 
chical research is concerned . . . The flat denial which some 
true scientists oppose to psychical research would never be 
understood, were it not that, above all, they regard the facts 
reported as ‘improbable’ ; ‘impossible’ they would say, if they 
did not know that there exists no conceivable means of es- 
tablishing the impossibility of a fact; they are none the less 
convinced, in the main, of that impossibility. And they are 
convinced of it because they believe to be definitely estab- 
lished, a certain relation between body and spirit. Now we 
have .. . seen that this relation is purely hypothetical, that 
it is not proved by science, but postulated by a certain 
metaphysics. The facts suggest a very different hypothesis; 
if this is admitted, the phenomena recorded by psychical 
research, or at least some of them, become so likely that we 
should rather be surprised at the time they have had to wait 
before they were studied . . . Let us merely say, to take 
what seems to us the most strongly established fact, that if, 
for example, the reality of telepathic phenomena is called 
in doubt after the mutual corroboration of thousands of 
statements which have been collected on the subject, it is 
human evidence in general that must, in the eyes of science, 
be declared to be null and void: what, then, is to become of 
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history? One must make a selection of the results which 
psychical research puts before us . . . but, even if one retains 
only a portion of what it would fain look upon as certain, 
enough remains for us to divine the immensity of the terra 
incognita that it has just begun to explore. Suppose that a 
gleam from this unknown world reaches us, visible to our 
bodily eyes .. . This would be sufficient to turn into a live, 
acting reality a belief in the life beyond, which is apparently 
met with in most men, but which for the most part remains 
verbal, abstract, ineffectual. To know to what extent it does 
count, it suffices to see how we plunge into pleasure; we 
should not cling to it so desperately, did we not see in it so 
much ground gained over nothingness, a means whereby 
we can snap our fingers at death. ... 


“Joy indeed would be that simplicity of life which would 
automatically follow a vision of the life beyond attained 
through the furtherance of scientific experiment . . . Man- 
kind lies groaning, half crushed beneath the weight of its 
own progress. Men do not sufficiently realise that their 
future is in their own hands. Theirs is the task of deter- 
mining first of all whether they want to go on living or 
not. Theirs the responsibility, then, for deciding if they 
want merely to live, or intend to make just the extra effort 
required for fulfilling, even on this refractory planet, the 
essential function of the universe, which is a machine for 
the making of gods.” 





Bilocation 


BY HELEN A. DALLAS 


Cases of bilocation, that is to say, out-of-the-body expe- 
riences, are much more numerous than is commonly sup- 
posed. If every one who had received accounts of such 
experiences had placed them on record, some very bulky 
volumes would be available. Messrs. Muldoon and Carring- 
ton’s book, The Projections of the Astral Body, and the 
Hon. Ralph Shirley’s book, The Mystery of the Double, 
record many instances. In an admirable pamphlet, Why J 
do believe in Survival, by Mr. B. Abdy Collins, C.I.E., the 
bearing of this subject on the question of survival after 
death is stressed. Two cases of this sort have been brought 


to my notice and may be of interest to readers of this 
JOURNAL. 


A few years ago I made the acquaintance of an old lady 
who, in her youth, had acted as secretary to Mr. Stainton 
Moses. We often spoke of psychical experiences and one 
day she related to me the following incident. 


She said that on one occasion she determined on going 
to rest that she would try to leave her body and pay him a 
visit. When she awoke, she had no recollection of having 
done so; but when she next met him, she noticed that he 
looked at her rather strangely, so she asked, did anything 
happen on a certain night? He replied “yes; a friend called 
to see me, I went to the door to let him out; when I returned 
you were sitting in my room.” (I think she said to me “in 
my chair,” but of this detail I am not sure.) She asked, 
“Did you speak to me? I meant to speak with you.” He 
replied that he had not spoken, and she asked him to speak 
to her if she came again. 


At a later date she tried the same experiment, and again 
when she awoke, she had no recollection of having suc- 
ceeded. When they met, he told her that he had again seen 
her and talked to her, and that when she appeared to wish 
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to leave, he detained her. She remarked, “I suppose that 
is why I woke with a headache.” Mr. Stainton Moses ad- 


vised her not to try the experiment again as possibly it might 
not be good for her. 


When I heard this, I recalled having read the narrative 
in one of the publications of the S.P.R. either in Proceed- 
ings or in Phantasms of the Living but as only the initials 
of the experimenter had been given, I had no notion who 
it was and I was very interested to have a first-hand ac- 
count from my friend. Her narrative omitted one detail 
of interest; she assured me that the earlier account that I 
had read could be relied on, and that the omission was due 
to lack of memory. This showed me that it is by no means 
always true as one is apt to suppose that lapse of time in- 
volves exaggeration; it may have the opposite effect. 


The next instance is very different, but seems to have 
been an out-of-the-body experience. The case was sent to 
me by a friend, who wrote to me as follows: 


“My cousin became very ill, and being a Roman Catholic 
a priest was sent for; he came and administered extreme 
unction and the Sacrament. She was all the time uncon- 
scious, and when she recovered consciousness asked what 
had been happening . . . both doctor and priest considered 
she could not live through the night and were astonished 
next morning to find her alive. Her body had become quite 
cold and her breathing extremely feeble. But then she 
seemed to be having a quiet natural sleep, and when she 
woke up seemed to be better. She could hardly speak but 
asked to be given food to make her stronger so that she 
could speak, as she had something she wanted very much 
to say. This was done and she was able to tell her sister 
first, and then her daughter that she had been dead; she 
said she felt herself gradually drawing away from her 
body and coming out at her feet. Then she stood at the foot 
of the bed and looked down on her body and saw her heart 
inside like a tiny little flickering flame. She felt herself 
like a shining light,—like an electric lamp. She felt strong 
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and very happy and knew that everything was quite all 
right, and they must not cry and sob about her and soon 
they would all be happy together again . . . She wanted to 
impress upon them (she said the same thing over again to 
her daughter afterwards) that it was she herself who was 
out of her body, not a part of her. She repeated several 
times, ‘It was just me—myself, my own character, just me’ 
. . . She then said “Tell everybody. I want everybody to 
know’. She said she would like what she had told them to 
be published. She lived for about twenty-four hours after- 
wards and talked about their affairs.” 


D. D. Home in his autobiography relates how on one 
occasion he had a similar experience of seeing his body as 
from outside; he said that he saw the whole of his nervous 
system, “as if it were composed of thousands of electrical 
scintillations, the finer membranes surrounding the brain 
became as it were glowing’”’. He added, “I felt that thought 
and action were no longer connected with the earthly tene- 
ment, but that they were in a spirit body.” 


These two incidents, which are merely examples of many 
similar occurrences, give much food for reflection, and sug- 
gest questions which can only be tentatively answered, with 
the knowledge that such answers may be erroneous or only 
partly true. Baldwin has said, “Ability to read is not syn- 
onymous with ability to reflect on what is read; (it is) better 
to doubt methodically than to think capriciously.” Thus 
encouraged we will venture to comment on these “out-of- 
the-body”’ experiences. 


What do they imply? Obviously they imply a capacity in 
the self—the ego—to operate outside the material or- 
ganism; but they seem to involve something more than this. 
Telepathy involves as much as this, although it does not 
explain, and was not intended to explain, how such opera- 
tion is carried into effect. These incidents and similar ones 
seem to show that the human mind has a capacity to form 
and mould the organism through which it can manifest and 
operate. Those who externalize themselves feel that they 
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are not bodiless; they can make themselves appear to others 
as embodied and also as clothed. Sometimes they appear 
in their accustomed clothing, at other times in white gar- 
ments. This indicates something more than the exterioriza- 
tion of an etheric body; it suggests a form-making faculty. 


It is a remarkable fact that the advanced mind of Origen 
of Alexandria seems to have anticipated modern thinkers; 
he seems to have believed that this formative faculty was 
involved in the doctrine of the resurrection of the body; 
he held the view that that which is liberated or raised is 
this formative principle, which the poet Spencer indicated 
when he wrote, “Soul is form and doth the body make.” 
If Origen was right, this throws some light on the variety 
of appearances which the etheric body may assume after 


death, or when it is able to achieve manifestation by out- 
of-the-body projection. 


This view of the moulding faculties of the soul (whether 
incarnate or discarnate) will not seem out of keeping with 
Nature if we recognize the full import of Prof. Gustave 
Géléy’s conclusion as expressed in his book, From the Un- 
conscious to the Conscious. He wrote, “The living being 
can no longer consider himself a simple complex of cells; 
the living being is a product of psychical force moulded by a 
creative Idea.” Sir James Jeans, the astronomer, stated 
the same idea in other words when he said: 


“Mind no longer appears as an accidental intruder into 
the realm of matter. We are beginning to suspect that we 
ought rather to hail it as the creator and governor of the 
realm of matter .. . We discover that the Universe shows 
evidence of a designing and controlling power that has 
something in common with ourselves . . .” (ergo, the soul is 
creative.) Hence we are not presumptive in assuming that 
the soul, being creative, can move matter. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Eprror’s Nore: The following is Part I of an article on some of the early 
books on psychical phenomena in the possession of the A.S.P.R. 


The development of psychical research at the end of the 
last century was so rapid due to the labors of the founding 
members of the Society for Psychical Research, that we are 
apt to jump to the conclusion that no objective studies of 
psychical phenomena — the collection and analysis of cases 
— had been made prior to that time. Professor Dodds of 
Oxford in his paper, Why I do Not Believe in Survival,* 
gives as the first of his considerations what he terms “an 
argument from silence”. He points out that the absence of 
evidence for survival does not constitute evidence against it, 
but, on the other hand, if men do survive death and are as 
keen to prove their survival as Spiritualists would have us 
believe, it is strange that they made no effort to identify 
themselves before 1850. To quote his exact words :— 


“.. if it is true, as they themselves (purported communi- 
cators ) tell us, that they are much occupied with the problem 
of comforting and assisting their surviving relatives; on 
these assumptions is it not matter for surprise that they 
refrained for so long from exercising their powers and 
making their existence known? During two and a half 
millenia of which we have fairly full written records — 
say from 650 B.C. to A.D. 1850 — they failed so far as I 
know to produce satisfactory experimental evidence of 
their identity. . . .” 

Of course, we do not know exactly what Professor Dodds 
means by “experimental evidence”. He would be the last to 
admit that the experimental evidence of survival produced 
since 1850 has been conclusive. That cases of apparitions 
occurred during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 


*S.P.R. Proceedings, May 1934. 
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indicating a desire to prove their identity as deceased friends 
and relatives, we presently intend to show. 


Professor Dodds continues his argument by pointing out 
that the two groups of pre-nineteenth century mediums 
about whom we have most information, the oracles of the 
Graeco-Roman period and the witches of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, “while performing a number of the 
feats performed by modern mediums, perversely attributed 
them in the one case to the agency of non-human gods or 
demons, in the other to the agency of the devil. Once again, 
why? A satisfactory answer may one day be forthcoming; 
but until it is, I cannot but feel some doubt about the correct- 
ness of the spiritualist interpretation of the contemporary 
phenomena.” 


There is one early collection of cases in particular that 
refutes Dr. Dodds’ argument from silence. It is called A 
Discourse on Dreams and Night Visions with numerous 
examples both ancient and modern.* It was written by the 
Reverend David Simpson, M.A., and printed by Edward 
Bayley of Macclesfield, England, in 1791. 


The author’s purpose is a religious one — to prove that 
the Lord still manifests by means of dreams and visions 
at certain times to mankind. Nevertheless, he has remained 
remarkably objective and has systematically arranged and 
analyzed seventy-seven cases in quite a scientific manner. 

He is rather apologetic about his purpose, stating, “the 
doctrine of dreams and night visions . . . is well nigh explod- 
ed by most of the pretenders to reason and philosophy in the 
present day; insomuch that it requires no small share of 
firmness of mind to avow a belief which is deemed so highly 
ignominious.” Thus, we see that it is not to the great ad- 
vance of material science during the past eighty years that 
we owe our twentieth century skepticism of the supernormal. 


The Reverend Mr. Simpson is himself wary of credulity 
for he says: “It must be confessed, we cannot be too much 


_ *A copy of the original edition is contained in the A.S.P.R. Editorial 
Library. 
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upon our guard against illusions of this kind. In ages that 
are past they have been extremely common, and attended, 
in some cases, with the most unhappy consequences. But, 
at the same time, it will be allowed by all, that we ought not 
to reason from the abuse of a doctrine to the utter rejection 
of it; that matters of fact, when once clearly ascertained 
can no more be subverted by infidelity now, than in any 
former age; and that what has been so frequently found 
true in experience, may, under the same circumstances of 
human nature, be expected to arise again. .. .”” The familiar 
ring of this introduction will only serve to demonstrate 
once more that every generation considers that they alone 
are living in the enlightened age. 


The first portion of Dreams and Night Visions is devoted 
to the many accounts of veridical dreams to be found in 
the Bible and in the literature of ancient Greece and Rome. 
These include the dream of Caesar’s wife; the night vision 
of Brutus in which an apparition, claiming to be his evil 
genius, appeared to him and predicted his death; Cicero’s 
dream concerning his return from exile; the precognitive 
dream of Croesus, King of Lydia, concerning the death of 
his beloved son, Atys, and Socrates’ dream-vision of a 
beautiful woman who appeared to him saying: “the third 
day shall land thee safe at fruitful Phthia” — words of 
Achilles in Homer referring to his proposed return home — 


from which Socrates understood she was warning him of 
his death.* 


The author then quotes a series of accounts of more 
modern instances, well known in the literature of his day. 
One of these is of particular interest to us because it is a 
case in which an apparition appeared several times for the 
express purpose of proving his identity and warning his 
son. It is the instance of Sir George Villiers’ apparition 
appearing to warn the Duke of Buckingham who was very 
much involved in the inflammable politics of his day. Mr. 


*The author gives Roman History and Plutarch’s Lives, Herodotus and 
Plato’s Crito as his sources. 
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Simpson quotes the narrative from Lord Clarendon’s account 
in the History of the Rebellion (Vol. 1, p. 42). The story 
is briefly as follows :— 

The apparition of Sir George Villiers, father of the Duke 
of Buckingham, appeared three times to an officer in the 
King’s Wardrobe at Windsor, stating that he expected a 
service of him which was to tell his son that “if he did not 
somewhat to ingratiate himself to the people, or, at least, 
to abate the extreme malice they had against him, he would 
be suffered to live but a short time.” The officer had once 
known Sir George and therefore recognized him but as day 
dawned he found it difficult to believe that he had really 
seen the apparition and disregarded the request. 


The apparition appeared a second time and then a third 
whereupon the officer protested about the difficulty of ob- 
taining an interview with the Duke. The ghost then gave him 
two or three particulars by which to prove the authenticity 
of his appearances and his identity, charging him to men- 
tion them to no one but the Duke himself. 

An interview was finally arranged and the Duke on 
hearing the particulars in question is said to have paled 
and to have sworn that such information could only be 
obtained from the devil himself. The Duke was apparently 
much perturbed and was seen later in the day entering his 
mother’s lodgings in Whitehall where he remained dis- 
coursing for two or three hours. Upon his departure, the 
Countess was found to be in tears. When the news of the 
Duke’s murder reached her a few months after, she seemed 
not the least bit surprised as if she had been expecting it. 
The Duke’s death occurred on the 23rd of August, 1628. 

Lord Clarendon adds the comment that there were many 
stories abroad at that time concerning predictions of the 
Duke’s untimely and violent death but this one rested on 
“a better foundation of credit than usually such discourses 
are founded upon.” | 

Most of these stories, the Reverend Mr. Simpson tells 
us, “have been recorded in one publication or another, and 
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most of them several times over.” The central portion of 
the book, however, is devoted to seventeen contemporary 
instances of veridical dreaming or night visions which the 
author states “are entirely new, and never yet have made 
their way into any collection of this kind.” From this we 
may assume that other collections of cases similar to those 
given in Dreams and Night Visions existed before 1791 
which certainly refutes Dr. Dodds’ argument from silence, 
for many of them, like the story of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, appear to have been caused by spirit agency. 

We cannot vouch for the authenticity of these cases, of 
course, because we have no means of judging the degree 
of caution exercised by the author in making his collection. 
In some instances important details have been omitted. But 
the similarity of these cases with modern ones and their 
method of presentation indicates that they are probably as 
authentic and as well observed as later cases collected in the 
same manner. The author further declares that the cases 
“have all, excepting that concerning myself, been related 
to me by persons upon whose veracity I have every reason 
to depend. Indeed, I have most of them before me in the 
handwriting of the several persons to whom they relate, and 
could produce all their names at length, were it expedient 
so to do.” 


The following case we have chosen to quote because it 
shows evidence of purpose — the apparition appears to have 
had the desire to inform her friend of her death. 


Case 66. 


About the year 1774, a considerable number of families went out 
of Yorkshire to settle in Nova Scotia. Among others was one man, 
whose name was Brian Kay, that lived near Northallerton. He was 
possessed of a small property, and a family of several children, some 
of whom were growing up to be young men and women. The eldest 
of the daughters had been upon a very intimate footing with a person 
of the same age, named Polly Smith, who was a near neighbor. When 
these two girls parted, great was their mutual distress. She that 
went to Nova Scotia particularly requested from her friend, to let 
her know how matters stood in England; at the same time assuring 
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her, whatever happened to her in Nova Scotia, she would let her 
know, either one way or another. These were her last words to 
Polly Smith. Accordingly, Kay and his family set sail from Liverpool. 
And, some weeks after they were gone, this same Polly Smith had 
a most afflictive dream or vision concerning her absent friend. It 
was on the 2nd of June, 1774, about one o’clock in the morning. 
She thought the room where she lay was full of light, and she saw 
Betty Kay, her friend, standing by the bedside all in white, with her 
face looking as though she was dead. O Betty, said she, what is the 
matter, thou lookest so ill? What, is not Nova Scotia as good as 
old England? Betty answered, No, no; but it is a good while since 
I left Nova Scotia. Polly asked her where her father and mother, 
and all the rest of the children were? She said, They were then in 
Nova Scotia. Polly asked her what they built their houses on? She 
said, Most of them on wood. Polly asked her various other questions, 
all which she answered, and then showed her a letter about the size 
of a Reading-made-easy, which had two seals on it. Betty then said, 
Your father will receive such a letter as this from my father, which 
will tell you all. Polly then came quite awake and Betty lifted up 
her hands and eyes to heaven and sunk down with three dreadful 
groans and disappeared. Immediately the room was all dark. 

This dream or vision made a prodigious impression upon the 
mind of the young woman. She told it next morning to her father 
and mother, and other friends, with many tears. They did all that 
in them lay to convince her it was but a dream, and ought not to- 
be regarded; but all to no purpose. Her health was greatly affected 
by the anxiety of her mind, and she continually affirmed, that her 
friend was dead, and did not doubt but such a letter would arrive 
as Betty had let her see. From this time, which was in June, as we 
have observed above, she kept anxiously looking for the letter in 
question, till near Martinmas, when Polly’s father received a letter 
from the said Brian Kay, exactly of the size and shape of that which 
Polly had seen in her sleep, sealed with two seals, and giving a 
full account of the death of both his eldest daughters, and all the 
misfortunes which had befallen them to that time, just as had been 
represented in the night vision. 


The faults of this account are errors of omission. We 
know that the date of the night vision was the 2nd of June 
1774, but we do not know that the girl, Betty Kay, was then 
dead. The fact that no mention is made to the contrary, 
would give us reason to assume that she was, but of course, 


if the case were offered to us as evidence of survival, we 
would have to know that fact with certainty. 
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The next case is quoted because the evidence was 
evidently obtained by Mr. Simpson direct from the lady who 
experienced the veridical dream and also because it is a 
good instance of telepathy or clairvoyance, very similar to 


many cases in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. and the 
A.S.P.R. 


Case 67. 


J— R— had a son, an officer in a distinguished line, who was 
with his regiment in the East Indies, and about whose safety she 
was perfectly at rest, having had recent accounts of his health, and 
of the country’s being in peace. She went to bed one night, at her 
usual hour, and soon after, falling asleep, she dreamt she was in a 
strange place, and heard a buzzing sound of human voices at a 
distance. She looked toward the place from whence the noise came, 
and saw the approach of many men, and some soldiers, carrying a 
vessel like a long basket or cradle. In this cradle was her son, laid 
at his length, looking deadly pale, dressed in a light brown furtoot 
coat, and one lap thrown carelessly over his middle. She was struck 
with such horror, that she awaked in great agonies, and slept no 
more that night. The next morning she told her dream to the lady 
with whom she was at breakfast. The servant who attended them 
had been a soldier in the early part of his life, and was so struck 
with the circumstance, that he, of his own accord, wrote down. the 
occurrence; as did also some other ladies who breakfasted with them. 
The event proved, that the young gentleman was killed by a ball at 
that very instant, and carried to the General’s tent in a sort of 
cradle, just as his mother saw it in her dream. 

It is remarkable, that the young officer being engaged in directing 
a battery at the time of his fate, the General (The present General 
Smith) called to him, and desired him to change his regimental coat, 
as it was of too glaring a colour, and would make him a conspicuous 
mark for the enemy’s cannon. This was done a short time before 


he fell. And this was the very identical coat, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, which his mother saw in her sleep. 


The evidential points in the case are, of course, the corres- 
pondence in time between the boy’s death and his mother’s 
dream and the conjunction of two or more specific details 
in the dream which were identical with reality. 


A Discourse on Dreams and Night Visions is particu- 
larly interesting because it is probably one of the first books 
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written in which the author has attempted to systematically 
arrange and analyze cases. His standard of evidence may 
not be ours. Nevertheless, he has cited sixteen cases in his 


summing up which, in his opinion, offer evidence of survival. 
He concludes: 


“The foregoing cases prove incontestably the separate 
existence of human spirits; that man doth not die like the . 
beasts that perish; and that neither doth his soul sleep in 
the dust with the body till the morning of the resurrection; 
but that he continues to exist, in a state of real sensibility, 
good or bad, according to his conduct in the present life.” 


(To be Continued) 





Survey and Comment 


In the issue of February 6th, 1941, Light published the following 
letter from W. H. Salter, Honorary Secretary of the S.P.R., which 
we quote in full: 


“A Trust for Psychical Research was recently created by Mrs. 
Silvia Blennerhassett, the daughter of F. W. H. Myers. She has 
placed at the disposal of the Council of the S.P.R. a fund consisting 
of Defence Bonds, for the purposes of : 


‘Investigation and public or private explanation of the results 
thereof on any of the subjects dealt with in F. W. H. Myers’ Human 
Personality or any other subject which is, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Council for the time being of the Society closely 
related thereto, such investigation or explanation being conducted 
“without prejudice or prepossession of any kind in the spirit of exact 
and unimpassioned enquiry” (to quote the original statement of the 
objects of the S.P.R., of which F. W. H. Myers was a founder), 
but not necessarily on orthodox lines. It is especially desired by the 
Settlor (without imposing any Trust) that novel lines of enquiry 
should be opened up and that the conclusion of Prof. H. H. Price’s 
Presidential Address for 1939-1940 should be borne in mind: “We 
may safely predict that it will be the timidity of our hypotheses and 
not their extravagance which will provoke the derision of posterity.” 
The right to pay the fees and expenses of a lecturer or to subsidise 
the publication of a book on any of these subjects is intended to be 
covered by this expression of the purposes of the Settlor.’ 


“In the contingency (remote, let us hope) of the Society ceasing 
to exist, the fund will be transferred to New College, Oxford, for 
the promotion of Psychical Research. The acceptance by New College 
of the Trust, coming so soon after the institution of the Perrott 
Studentship at Trinity College, Cambridge, is welcome as further 
evidence of the growing recognition in academic circles of the 
importance of Psychical Research. 


“On learning of the acceptance of the Trust by New College, the 
family of Sir Oliver Lodge presented to the College Library his 
complete set of S.P.R. Proceedings and Journal.” 


* * * 


Members who read the obituary for Dr. John F. Thomas in the 
January issue of the JouRNAL may be interested to acquire his book, 
Beyond Normal Cognition. It was published by the Boston Society 
for Psychic Research in 1938 and can be obtained by writing to that 
Society, 719 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., or to the offices of the 
A.S.P.R., 40 East 34th St., N. Y. C. The price is $3.00. 
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* * * 


In a communication to Light, (published Jan. 2nd) Mr. V. M. 
Deane, one of the witnesses of the poltergeist phenomena at Borley 
Rectory, recorded in Mr. Harry Price’s recent book, The Most 
Haunted House in England, gives some interesting information con- 
cerning the “laying of the Borley ghost”. 


The writer states that the phenomena witnessed at Borley con- 
vinced him of Spiritualism, although the ghost laying is not in 
his estimation particularly striking and does not constitute the kind 
of evidence upon which he bases his belief. 

Mr. Deane has attended the Marks Tey Spiritualist Circle, the 
members of which believe, he relates, that a nun named “Evangeline” 
had been imprisoned in the cellar of the old monastery at Borley 
where she died in a state of misery, thirst and madness. (This 
belief is more or less in accordance with the tradition of the place.) 
The members of the circle further believe that they removed her 
spirit from the locality for sympathetic healing treatment by spirit 
guides. 

Mr. Deane adds that the only evidence in support of this belief 
is the fact that, “from that moment, the manifestations at Borley 
Rectory entirely ceased for a period of nearly two years.” Mr. 
Foyster, the incumbent at the time, testified to the fact. 


This is not the first case in which the explanation for a haunting 
received through mediumship has been the presence of a spirit with 
a diseased mind. In the light of some cases of insanity where there 
is a strong obsessing idea, it seems comprehensible that such a condi- 
tion might cause a prolonged haunting. It does not, of course, 
explain how the spirit manages to manifest. 


Mr. Harry Price gives the impression in his book that the nun 
story is a little too romantic and in the tradition of the usual 
ghost tale to be considered seriously and exhibits a laudably scien- 
tific attitude in refraining from drawing conclusions from the 
phenomena. However, most of his readers will have experienced 
a sense of disappointment that no all embracing hypothesis was 
suggested to explain the Borley manifestations. The phenomena 
were of such a variety and weirdness that this probably could not 
be done. The trouble is that the ingredients of the Borley account 
are so identical with those to be found in the good fictional ghost 
story that the reader forgets he is reading an account of actual 
happenings and cannot help waiting anxiously for the denouement. 





Book Review 


ACROSS THE GULF, by Maurice Barbanell. Psychic Press Ltd., 
3/ net. 


This small book cannot fail to interest anyone who is sufficiently 
open-minded to wish to know why those who have studied psychic 
experiences claim that survival is proved. 

If the introduction is read without prejudice, the reader will 
undoubtedly recognize the sincerity of the author; and he will admit 
more than this, he will be assured that he has had prolonged and 
remarkable experiences. “I have written this book,” he says, “because 
I know that the experiences I narrate are true.” He has not failed 
to test their reality, or to verify as far as such conclusions are 
capable of verification, the convictions to which his experiences have 
lead him. 

The author claims that the incidents he has selected to record 
afford solid evidence that Sir Henry Segrave, Edgar Wallace and 
other well-known men have given impressive evidence of survival 
by communicating through mediums and by direct voice. If this 
straightforward record is read attentively, the evidence in support 
of this claim will be recognized as justifying closer study of this 
important subject than is usually given to it. It is too often dis- 
missed by intelligent readers as uncanny. Death may be uncanny but 
that is no excuse for not facing the fact and considering what is 
its meaning; to try and forget it is childish and at a time like the 
present is culpable folly. This book can be recommended as a plain, 
unvarnished statement of facts which throw light on the significance 
of the adventure of death and its implications. 

The chapter headed “Spirit Warnings about the R 101 Disaster” 
is particularly interesting. “Over fifty lives could have been saved, 
and the terrible tragedy averted if only these warnings had been 
attended to. Mrs. Hinchcliffe, widow of the famous airman, twice 
went to Cardiff and pleaded with Squadron Leader S. L. Johnston, 
who was the navigator of R 101 to listen to the repeated warnings 
she had received in messages from her husband: but he was sceptical 
and her pleading was in vain.” 

A well-attested fact like this ought not to be forgotten; it ought 
to compel the attention of men of science and of all who really 
want to discover the truth; but many care too much for their reputa- 
tion as scientists to risk being convinced of facts outside the ordinary 
trend of what is regarded as ordinary science. That is really a 
discreditable attitude, but unfortunately we know it is one often 
adopted. The book runs to 127 pages, and not a single page is dull. 


Heten Avex. DALLas. 





